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Employers I Have Known 


By a Stenographer 





HAVI 
nographer and office 
worker for eleven 
and for the 
three 


been a_ ste- 


years, 
past years a 


free lance worker— 
not exactly the same 
as a publi 
rapher, for | 


done piece work for 


stenog- 
have 


various people, writ- 
ers and professors, 
at their 
offices, 
tute work in offices during the summer vaca- 
tion period. But at times I have maintained 
a desk where I have worked for and studied 
people of the business and intellectual world, 
and developed an ever increasing interest in 
human nature. 

I have read many stories and a few articles 
about office girls, but I seldom read one that 
breathes of.the true office atmosphere. 

The ‘“average’’ stenographer is hard to 
describe—just as hard to describe as the 
“average man” or the “average 
street-car conductor,’’ we'll say. Stenography 
ranges too far afield to hold any one type of 
intellect. 

A different quality of intelligence and a 
different personality will usually be found 
in those who work in the professional lines 
and those who work in the trades or com- 
mercial lines. The girl who works up to the 
position of confidential secretary to the dean 
of a college is naturally of a different educa- 
tional training from the girl who starts in 
typing invoices in a big importing estab- 
lishment and attains the position of foreign 
correspondent for the firm. 

The secretary, in addition to gaining all 
the knowledge necessary for an efficient 
secretary, whether of a college education or 
not, will have added considerably to her 








homes and 
substi- 





and 


business 


general education. Being a brunette with a 
temperament, but witha high degree of intelli- 
gence, she glories in her work and the educa- 
tional would 
frazzle her nerves in the 
environment. 

But the blond in the importing house- 
the girl with the nose, the cold 
grey eyes, and the hand—she will 
know all that is know about 
olive oil and India spices, and to write the 
same line of correspondence day in and day 
out will not bore her; nor will the fact that 
history repeats itself and some of the great 
nations of the world may be due for a fall 
cause her much, if any, concern. Miss Bru- 
nette may actually worry over the future of 
the nation. But so long as the ‘‘house’s”’ 
coffee shipments are arriving regularly, Miss 
Blondy is apt to take it for granted that the 
world is rocking along pretty well. 

The “average’’ stenographer 
remain a stenographer more than three or 
four years. She should, by that time, begin 
to develop into something else. She should 
be in line for promotion, unless she marries 
and ends her business career. And I am not 
going into this phase of the situation; wiser 
heads than mine and those infinitely more 
concerned have wrestled with the “problem” 
of women in business, and, so far, I can't see 
that any definite set of conclusions has been 
reached—which is just as well, for they would 
only be upset The 
question seems to be solving itself quite as 
well, if not better, than many of the other 
“leading questions of the day.” 

It is quite like the native conceit of one of 
our fraternity, according to those who write 
about us, to tell all about the stenographer 
first when she really intended to discuss 
employers. But we have to efface our per- 
sonalities so much while in the office, and 
subdue our ideas—frankly, our opinions are 


atmosphere, while she soon 


harsher commercial 


irregular 
broad 
necessary to 


should not 


as womanhood advances 
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not sought half so much as your colorful 
writer would lead you to believe—that it is 
a. overwhelming temptation to indulge in 
a‘real spree of aggressive self-assertion. Il 
often wonder why it is that the average male 
who inhabits the business world thinks that 
many stenographers are ‘‘superior’’ feeling. 
Really, the shy blue violet is more self-asser- 
The very nature of our 
our per- 


tive than most of us 
work and environment 
sonality and inhibits originality. 

I shall now 
my stenographer’s mirror—yes, the same one 
nose ior em- 
ployers to view themselves. I may have been 
fortunate, and it may have been 
that I have known unusually 
fortunate workers, but, by and large, 
we have that the 
average business man is a pretty decent sort, 


subdues 


enjoy, however, holding up 


I use when powdering my 
unusually 
a coincidence 
sister 
come to the conclusion 
while the average professional man seldom 
considerate 
there 


leaves much to be desired as a 
and agreeable employer Of 


are exceptions, but why dwell on unpleasant 


course, 


subjects! 

It may lead me difficulties 
top-notchers of my sex in the business world, 
but I must, in fairness, state that, judged 
from other 


into with the 


freely expressed opinions of 


stenographers, and an experience or so of 
my own, the average stenographer finds it 


more agreeable to work for a man than a 
woman. And let it be understood here that 
1 am not using the arguments of sentimental 
youngsters to anything in trousers 
spells romance, but the judgment of the 
type of office worker whose opinion of her 
employer is based on his or her merits as a 
human an executive. I have 
puzzled question considerably 
and have almost that even with 
the rapid advancement of women they are 
still near enough to the antediluvian age to 
feel an instinct of obedience toward men 
that they do not feel toward women superiors. 
And by the same argument, I believe they 
the woman executive, 


whom 


and 
this 
concluded 


being 
over 


unconsciously resent 
while, on her part, she more often than not 
lacks the inherent executive qualities. | 
can’t explain exactly what these inherent 
qualities should be, but among them, I 
should say, would be true sense of propor- 
tion, slow judgment, and a tolerant attitude 
toward minor offenses. 

There is a good deal of what you might 
call psychological wear and tear on the 
average stenographer, and the girl who is 
inclined to be nervous or develop “‘tem- 
perament” has a fight of her own to overcome 
petty prejudices and whims that beset her 
from time to time. It probably never occurs 
to the employer who is made nervous by cer- 
tain mannerisms of his stenographer that 


he may have some habit that gets on her 
nerves; but she, of course, must grin and bear 
it, even as he does, if she is efficient and 
reliable. 

While taking slow and painstaking dicta- 
tion from a young executive, new to his job, 
I have come out of a mental lapse in which 
I was planning my afternoon's work between 
the long: pauses, to realize that my totally 
unconscious stare at the young man’s left 
cuff button was giving him a bad case of 
temporary nerves. 

The stenographer encounters many types 
in those who give dictation. The aforemen- 
tioned young man is one. He loves to feel 
the importance of ‘“‘dictating it to a stenog- 
rapher,”’ although he may be unable to con- 
centrate because of self-consciousness and 
will take twice as long to dictate the material 
as he would to write it out in longhand and 
turn it in to be copied. Although some 
stenographers, especially the young 
resent his attitude, the young man is right, 
because, as he advances in the business world, 
the ability to give coherent and fairly rapid 
dictation will be just as essential as, say, 
the ability to make impromptu speeches. 

Then there is the perpetually harassed 
executive, not so very efficient, who styles 
himself ‘“‘self-made"’ and says he has never 
been much of a “hand at dictation.”’ He de- 
pends on a capable stenographer to get his 
meaning rather than his phrasing, and fix 
it up. There is also the precise individual 
who wants the transcription to be exactly 
as he dictated it and who invariably knows it 
if there is the slightest change. He is easy 
enough to please if he is good at dictating, 
but, if not, he is somewhat of a trial to a 
capable stenographer and a nemesis to the 
inefficient one. There is the absorbed and 
un-self-conscious individual who, though the 
kindest of men ordinarily, will continue to 
dictate as long as his stenographer can wiggle 
her pen hand, totally oblivious to any dis- 
tress signals caused by words too rapidly 
spoken to be clearly heard and sentences 
too badly jumbled to be easily followed. 

If they possess the habit of frequently 
changing their dictation, most people will 
humbly apologize for it, especially if the 
stenographer is new to them. Personally, 
re-wording and inserting have never bothered 
me much except in one unusual and rather 
amusing case. 

A genial man for whom I had done some 
advertising work had me handle considerable 
dictation for him along this line. He made 
many changes while dictating, and invariably 
would point with uncanny accuracy to the 
very notes of the sentence he wished changed. 
This he did with a large and decided thumb. 
Added to the fact that the thumb would 


ones, 
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cover a large portion of the shorthand notes 
I wished to refer to, his apparent ability to 
read my notes got on my nerves. 

It was several days before I discovered he 
was bluffing. Evidently, he subconsciously 
followed my outlines on the paper for the 
sentences he dictated, and he may have used 
certain distinctive outlines as a key in keeping 
track of them. The large thumb took care 
of any discrepancies in his calculations. The 
day I discovered his fraud he was inter- 
rupted by the telephone. I took the occasion 
to look up a memorandum. A breeze flipped 


the pages of my notebook to one that had 


about the same amount of blank space, 
left for an insertion, that the last page had. 
Mr. Man turned from the telephone, screwed 
up his eyes, squinted down the full column 
of notes, and the thumb landed on a sentence 
near the bottorh of the page. 

“Change that to—————,”” 
The subject matter was, of course, entirely 
irrelevant. I turned the deceitful pages, 
found the sentence he meant and made the 
correction, looking at him sharply as I did 
so. A half-chagrined, half-amused expression 
crossed his face. And thereafter the thumb 
ceased to meddle with my notes. 

A public stenographer is asked to take all 
kinds of letters. I have taken letters from 
husbands to wives, from mothers to their 
children, fathers to their sons, sons to their 
fathers and mothers. I have taken sarcastic 
letters, scolding letters, subtle, cold, aud 
appreciative letters. And I consider the 
confidence placed in ‘“‘the girl with the note- 
book,”” an unconscious compliment to our 
profession. 

Because of the unknown quality of the 
temperament of my various customers, while 
doing public stenographic work I always 
try to efface my own personality to the tip 
of my fountain pen tripping over the pink- 
ruled paper. In other words, I feign ignorance 
or a bored indifference. During the pauses, 
I gaze abstractedly out of the window or 
stare thoughtfully over my customer’s head. 
I find that most nervous people appreciate 
this “English butler’ attitude, although I 
know others think me stupid and inane. 
Nor does this always gratify the human 
side of a customer. I have found that the 
human desire for sympathy and understand- 
ing often leads my customers to discuss 
their work with me, which discussion usually 
amounts to prideful statements on their part 
as to the grammatical get-up and altogether 
snappy piece of work they are doing, and an 
amiable acquiescence on mine. 

An ideal stenographer should be nerveless, 
but I have never known an ideal stenographer. 
Mannerisms and attitude are sure to affect 
us somewhat, especially near the close of the 


he said glibly. 


day. The man who paces up and down 
while he dictates isn't thinking, of course, 
that his pacing is very hard on the nerves 
of his stenographer; and the man who looks 
shoulder while she types the 
must be sent off by the afternoon 
mail is only thinking whether or not he has 
worded his letter the way he wanted to, 
but at the end of anything but a perfect day 
watching, 
every 


over her 
letter that 


his stenographer imagines-he is 
with eye-glasses carefully adjusted, 
movement of her nervous fingers. 

own experiences, | find that if 
a personality pleasing to 
may 


me, 


From my 
an individual be of 
mannerism he 
does not 


me, whatever or she 


have affect 
unusually 


relate an 


dictating, 
happen to be 
wish to 


while 
unless my nerves 
taut Apropos of this I 
amusing experience which serves to show how 
nerves will ‘“‘horn in’’ on our tranquility. 

A woman writer, whose dictation at my 
office I had been thoroughly enjoying, one 
morning, before starting to dictate, arranged 
an evening appointment at her home. While 
working, Mrs. X usually sat erect in the 
office swivel chair, with arms folded, dictat 
ing rather and seldom making 
alterations As the subject matter was 
simple and each sentence short and well- 
rounded, there little fidgeting on the 
part of either of us. On this morning, how 
ever, during a short rest, she confided to me 
that she missed her favorite rocking chair 
From that moment my day was spoiled. | 
dreaded the evening's dictation as I would 
have a dental appointment. I knew that 
rocking chair would break down my morale 
I never had been dictated to by a rocking 
would be my fin- 


rapidly 


was 


person, but I was sure it 
ish 

I kept the appointment; and the lady sat 
in her rocking chair and she rocked! But, 
strange to that rocking chair did not 
bother me at all. Mrs. X's poise and my 
personal liking for her offset any ill effects 
of the rocking chair 

What is true of unpleasant 
and mannerisms in employers is, of 
equally true with stenographers. Were I an 
executive with women stenographers under 
me I know I should earn the title of ‘‘crab.”’ 
My near-ideal of a stenographer would leave 
nothing to be desired in the way of neatness, 
or as to personal appearance. Indeed, | 
would not hire one with a poor personality 
or a careless habit of dress. I should insist 
on promptness and a willingness to stay 
over-time if necessary, but I should try to 
make as few over-time requests as possible 
The end of a busy office day means tired 
nerves to the average office girl, and the un- 
expected demand for a half-hour more, when, 
perhaps, it is the very night she hoped to 


Say, 


personalities 
course, 
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leave promptly for some personal reason, is 
a double drain on her energy and good 
nature 

My ideal stenographer would be one of a 
quiet personality with a quiet voice, and neat 
with her papers and files. She wouldn't have 
inky fingers, or smeary notebooks, or smudgy 
typewriter keys—ever. She would have a 
system about handling signed letters and 
inclosures to go out in the mail that would 
reduce mistakes to a minimum: a wrong 
inclosure or a misplaced letter is, indeed, a 
tragic thing. I should insist on good judg- 
ment in planning work, and accuracy and 
neatness rather than speed. And then I 
should ask that my efficient employees be 
granted salaries commensurate with their 
ability, regardless of whether they were 
working merely because it is a “pretty good 
game” or for their daily existence. I think 
it is unfair to the girl who must earn a living 
to have co-workers who do not need the 
money keep the salary level down. A lawyer 
or a doctor doesn’t charge a lesser fee because 


he doesn’t need the money. And in fairness 
to their less fortunate sisters, girls who do 
not need the money should not work for a 
pittance. Nor is it fair for the bread-winner 
to expect the financially independent girl 
not to work. She may not always have the 
protection she now enjoys, and then her 
business experience will be of value to her. 

I am moved to state that I have not used 
the term “profession” to give stenography 
a false social status in the vocational world, 
as it were. I know that some fussy people 
will say that it is a trade. Well and good! 
But a trade usually has a union back of it 
and there isn’t very much of anything back 
of the average stenographer but her own 
grit and initiative. Also, the remuneration 
is relatively on a par with the “poorly paid 
Hence, I claim, under the 


professions.” 
conditions’, our right t 


present economic 
rank as a profession. 
And I beg to remain 
Very truly yours, 
ISABELLE C. OGDEN 


oO? 


What We Say and Write—l 


And Some Reasons Why We Shouldn't Say and Write It 
By Leila Sprague Learned 


ar B= 


[More of these pithy comments from the “ Ladies’ Home Journal’ will be given in an early issue.| 
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(The first installment of this story appeared,in shelSeptember issue.} 
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Continued on page 77 








N CONCLUDING the story of the speed 
contest which appeared in the September 
number, Mr. SoRelle said: “I waited to 
hear or see no more, but rushed to Marconi- 
graph the result to Mr. Gregg, who was on the 
Cedric’ bound for America. I would give a 
good deal to have seen his face when he read 
my wireless.”’ 
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Reflections on the Speed Contest 
By John Robert Gregg 


although others are well worthy of special 
notice 
The first thought, of course, is that his 


argument 
that it is 
it it 


records demolish that last-ditch 
of our opponents so completely 
not likely to be heard of 
is heard, it will sound ridiculous 

rhe next 


again—or, 





The steward 
handed me the 
message as I | 
came to the din- 
ing-room table 
| tore open the 
envelope, read 
the great news 
and handed the 
message to Mrs 
Gregg. The 
readers of this 
magazine, | 
think, will have 
a good idea of 
how difficult it 
was for us to re 
strain our jubila- 
tion. So evident 
was it that the 
news was good— 
more than good 
—that the man 
from Baltimore, 
sitting next to 
me, said: 

“Say, 
your stocks gone 
upa million dol 
lars, or what?"’ 

When I told 
him why we were 
so happy, he 
calmly said: 

“Steward, a 
quart of Mumm’s 
Extra Dry for 


have 





thought is that 
these records will 
be an inspiration 
to a host of am 

bitious writers of 
the system to “go 
and do likewise.” 
They will remem 

ber the old say 

ing, ‘“‘what 
has done, others 


one 


can do’’—and, 
perhaps, excel 
* * *@ 
The 
are more decisive 
than appears on 
the 
Here is a young 
fellow of twenty 
winning the 
shorthand cham 
pionship in com- 


rec ords 


surtace 


petition with 
three former 
champions and 


the greatest ag 
gregation of 
shorthand repor 


ters that ‘ever 
took part in a 
speed contest 


That is astonis! 
ing enough, but 
it is only the 
beginning of 
the story Mr 


Schneider turned 





this table, to 
be charged to 
Mr. Gregg.” 
From this it will be that he 
unregenerate citizen who had not 
the habits of an era that is past 


seen was an 


eschewed 


\ /ELL, what are the salient facts about the 

records which were made by Mr. Schneider 
and the other writers of the system in the 
contest? And what are the lessons to be 
drawn from them? To simplify the matter, 


I shall discuss only those by Mr. Schneider, 


The Author Congratulates the Champion 


) Underwood & Underwood 


in five transcripts 
in the time 


allotted for the three championship tests 
and on both these additional tests on solid 
matter (175 and 215 words a minute) he 


established world records, having three 
errors on the 175 and eighteen on the 215 
The record on the 215, too, was not only the 
highest record made in that contest, or it 
any other contest, at that speed, but it was 


new 


J 


the Atghest net record on solid matter made in 
any contest. 
It is obvious from the reports of the con- 
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N THE LAND of the Ju-jus, of the tribe of 

3 the Tamerbund, where the Tinkering-top trills 

his favorite air and the Bulger romps all night 

with the Rou.-tom, there lives one who knows 

all things. He knows the origin of time and 

the end of the infinite. He knows the way of the eagle in 

the air, of the serpent on the rock, of the ship in the midst 
of the sea, and—aye—the way of a man with a maid. 


sound, whether in the heavens above, the earth beneath, 
or the waters under the earth. He hears the wrathful man 
and the guileless maid utter words that place them in eternal 
bondage to the hearer. He hears the lords of creation, in 
the folly of their conceit, forsake Reason and worship the 
idolatrous gods, Mammon and Self. 


@ He has eyes and he sees things beyond the ken of mortal 
man. He sees the honeybee distill the juice of the poppy, 
and the silkworm spin its strand of gold. He sees the indis- 
cretions of the living and the perfection of the dead. 


@ He bas a brain and it functions, and a mind that com- 
passes the trivial and the great. 


@ He has a tongue, but he speaks not. 
QC Be is a Private Secretary. 


—TuPPER LEE. 
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test that the 200 solid-matter test was the most 
difficult test of all, seeing that three former 
champions—Nellie Wood Freeman, Willard 
Bottome, Jerome Victory—and a host of 
other famous reporters, failed to qualify on it. 
Of the two who qualified, Mr. Daly had thirty 
errors and Mr. Schneider had only twelve. 
A mere consideration of these facts war- 
rants the statement that Albert Schneider 
has proved himself to be the most expert 
shorthand writer who has ever taken part in 
a national shorthand speed contest. And he 
is only twenty years of age! 
7 > > 


There was something so delightfully boyish 
about Schneider’s explanation of why he 
turned in the 175 and 215 transcripts that | 
chuckled over it after he left. He said that 
when he had finished the championship tests— 
200, 240, 280—he found he had plenty of 
time left, so he rushed in the transcript of the 
215. Then he looked at his watch and found 
that he still had some time left, so he hurriedly 
transcribed the 175 test as well. On both 
these tests, thus hurriedly transcribed, he 
established new world records! 

> > > 


Great as Mr. Schneider's records for accu- 
racy were in the championship tests, I cannot 
help wondering what they would have been 
if, instead of transcribing the 175 and 215 
tests, he had concentrated on the transcripts 
of the championship tests for the entire time 
allotted—re-reading and re-checking his notes 
with the transcripts until he had eliminated 
some of the errors. * 

A famous typewriter operator once told me 
that one of her most trying experiences had 
been that of typing the transcripts for a re- 
porter who won the shorthand champion- 
ship. She said that he first dictated the tests 
rapidly while the matter was fresh in his 
mind; then, while she read slowly from the 
transcript, he checked every shorthand out- 
line carefully, sometimes spending several 
minutes over a shorthand form. He inter- 
lined the transcript with corrections. When 
a test was finished she had to re-copy it; then 
when all the tests 
had been corrected 
and recopied in this 
way, he went over 
them again in the 
same painstaking 





* Since Mr. Greeg sent me shis article I have had an egpueunhy 
N. Aa 


“the,”’ on any page, the whole page had to 
be recopied. That painstaking care was char- 
acteristic of the reporter, and it afforded a 
good explanation of the high degree of skill 
he had attained. 

But youth is generally too impatient for 
such tedious work, and in the case of Albert 
Schneider I am not at all sorry that this was 
so, since it enabled him to do such astonishing 
things on all of the five tests. 

> > . 


A well-known reporter, who was a former 
winner of the championship, has written me 
with the request that I refrain from men- 
tioning Mr. Schneider's age. He says that 
many reporters object to it. 

Well, I am sorry that I cannot comply 
with his request because I believe that the 
age and experience of the winner of the cham- 
pionship are very important factors in an 
impartial assessment of the records. When 
given due consideration, these two factors, 
the youth and brief experience of Mr. Schnei- 
der, may have a very potent effect on the 
development of higher standards of short- 
hand teaching and shorthand practice. For 
that reason the interests of shorthand stu- 
dents, stenographers, teachers, even report- 
ers, and the art-science itself, will be best 
served by emphasizing the fact that it does 
not require many years of drudgery to acquire 
the very highest degree of skill in shorthand 
writing. 

The achievements of Mr. Schneider at the 
Denver contest last year, when he was only 
nineteen, and in the recent contest, when he 
was only twenty, are likely to induce many 
teachers and writers of shorthand to give 
more earnest consideration to certain theories 
of shorthand teaching and practice which | 
have been advocating for many years, but 
which have not yet received general accept- 
ance. Old habits die hard; but, as the New 
York World once put it, “the public is edu- 
cated quickly by events, slowly by argu- 
ments.” I cherish the belief that the “events” 
in the recent speed contests will help to 
inaugurate a revolution in the methods of 
teaching shorthand 
similar to that which 
has occurred in the 
last few years in the 
methods of teaching 
typewriting 

It should be re- 





manner, outline by 
outline, until the time 
limit forturning in the 
transcript was about 
toexpire. Ifthere was 
a single correction, 
even the adding of 
“ing” toa word or the 


insertion of “a” or 


membered, too, that 
Mr. Schneider is 
not the first writer 
who has made remark- 
able records in the 
national shorthand 
speed contest while 
still in his teens. In 
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1911 Mr. Swem astonished the reporters by 
qualifying on the 200 solid matter test with 
40 errors and a net of 192 words a minute, 
and by exceeding the best previous record 
on the 240 jury charge test by ten words a 
minute, having a net of 237 words a minute 
with fifteen errors. He also made the best 
record of any of the army of contestants 
on the 170 solid matter test, with but three 
errors. Mr. Swem was then eighteen. The 
following year he qualified on the 280 testi- 
mony with 64 errors and a net speed of 269 
words a minute, although he had never had a 
day’s court reporting experience! But these 
achievements, and also those of Miss Tarr 
and other young writers of the system, were 
regarded as ‘‘exceptional’’—notwithstanding 
the fact that records equalling them had been 
made by less than a dozen reporters up to 
that tim:! The plain lesson of these per- 
formances was not recognized by teachers and 
writers generally. 


. * > 


So it was in typewriting. | remember the 
time when Charles McGurrin was looked upon 
as a sort of freak when he wrote on a type- 
writer with a handkerchief covering the keys, 
and made but a few mistakes in each line of 
his writing. People regarded the perform- 


ance very much as they regarded those of the 


armless wonder in the side-show, who wrote 
with his toes. It was a very long time before 
even the most progressive teachers were will- 
ing to believe that the teaching of touch type- 
writing was possible in business schools. To- 
day almost any graduate of a business school 
or high school commercial department could 
far surpass the best performances of McGurrin 
and the other typewriting ‘‘wizards’’ of that 
period 

Everyone knows that through the type- 
writing speed contests, and the consequent 
application of scientific principles to the train- 
ing of the operators, the average efficiency 
of the operators has been increased enormous- 
ly. This in turn has caused a revolution not 
only in typewriting instruction but in type- 
writing practice in the past two decades. It 
is my firm conviction that there will be as 
great a revolution in the teaching of short- 
hand and in the results attained, if the records 
made by writers like Swem and Schneider 
soon after leaving school are fully appreciated 
and the lessons derived from these records are 
put into practice generally. I go even farther 
than that: I predict that when the right 
methods of teaching shorthand are applied 
from the beginning and continued throughout 
the entire school course—as has been the case 
with many typewriting champions but which 
has not been the case with Mr. Swem, Mr. 
Schneider or any other shorthand writer— 
the best records which have been made in the 


past will be completely eclipsed. A modern 
system backed up by more scientific methods 
of teaching will set records far in advance 
of anything hitherto believed to be humanly 
possible, and which, as a matter of fact, are 
impossible with the old-time systems. In 
saying this, I am not forgetting the wise 
maxim of Hosea Bigelow, ‘“‘Never prophesy 
unless you know.”’ But I am content to 
remind my readers that all the prophesies | 
have made in the past—some of them made 
in the face of almost universal ridicule—have 
been vindicated by events 


. > * 


I said that the records made by Mr. Schnei- 
der were likely to prove an inspiration to many 
ambitious writers to “go and do likewise.”’ 
There never was a time when there was a 
greater demand for competent reporters than 
there is at the present time. This demand 
is due very largely to the fact that in recent 
years sO many young men were engaged in 
war work, or in commercial activities offering 
high rewards with little necessity for prepara- 
tion, that the normal supply of reporters 
was greatly reduced. Then, too, many re 
porters went into the various governmental 
and other war activities, thus depleting the 
profession. Reporting is such an attractive 
and remunerative field of work that it deserves 
the serious consideration of young people who 
are ambitious to advance themselves. It has 
this great advantage to the shorthand writer: 
it enables the stenographer to build upon 
present knowledge. All he needs to do is to 
acquire greater skill and to perfect his knowl- 
edge of what he already knows. In the past 
the greatest objection to reporting work felt 
by many ambitious young people was the 
length of time required to attain reporting 
speed, not to mention the other technical 
qualifications. I could quote many articles 
by reporters in which they declared that re- 
porting speed could not be attained in less 
than four or five years of continuous, intensive 
practice. The lesson to be drawn from Mr. 
Schneider’s achievements, as well as those of 
Mr. Swem and other writers, is that not only 
ean the speed required for ordinary reporting 
work be attained with a modern system in 
much less time than has been the case with 
the old systems, but that even the very highest 
speed ever attained can be acquired in the time 
hitherto regarded as a minimum time for the 
attainment of the minimum speed for reporting 
work. 

> > > 


As to the teaching lessons to be drawn from 
the contest—are they not embodied in ‘ Mak- 
ing Shorthand Teaching Effective” (by John R. 
Gregg), and in the series of articles by Mr. Swem 
in the last volume of the Gregg Writer? 
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a The Erineiples’ L- 


Conducted by W. W. Lewis 
Head of Theory Department, Gregg Schoo! 
6 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Attention the Keynote of Shorthand Mastery 


OW long will it take me to learn 
H shorthand? I wonder if you asked 

this question on taking up the study. 
We are going to answer the question in this 
manner. 

You can give to the study of shorthand 
just 100% of your attention, and in propor- 
tion as you permit your attention to be 
diverted from it to other matters, in just the 
same proportion the time required to learn 
shorthand will be lengthened and your 
chances of becoming an expert lessened. 

While it is true that the capabilities of 
individuals vary, yet the statement that the 
expert shorthand writer is expert because of 
some divine gift is disproved by an intimate 
acquaintance with dozens of reporters who, 
aside from capabilities as reporters, are not 
men of more than average ability. 

There is, however, a standard by which 
capacity for shorthand can be measured and 
measured accurately, and that standard is 
the extent to which your attention is centered 
on the subject. If you permit your attention 
to be distracted from your study by thinking 
of the personality of your teacher and your 
fellow students, of your general surroundings 
in the class and study rooms, whether you 
like your neighbor sitting next to you, of the 
various noises from out the window and the 
passing parades, how you will spend your 
evenings after study is over, whether you 
will secure a position to your liking, whether 
you will really care for office work or whether 
you would have been better contented in the 
study of music or engineering, whether you 
will really succeed at your work, how tired 
you will be when the day’s study is over, and 
a thousand and one other things—just in 
that same proportion will your time in learn- 
ing shorthand be extended. 

Since you have taken up the study of 
shorthand, you should carefully plan your 
hours of study as well as those of recreation. 
That work and no play makes Jack a dull 
boy, is no less true of study than it is of other 
lines of work. An excellent motto to follow 
in this respect is, WorK WHILE You WorK 
Anp PLay Waive You Pray. In your study 
you should be oblivious to everything else 


in the world except the one thing, shorthand. 
Compel yourself to shut everything out of 
your mind except your studies. Have 
regular hours for study and regular hours 
for play. Keep fit in mind and body, and 
will that you will learn shorthand to the 
best of your ability, and you need have no 
fear as to the ultimate result. 


The Drills 


N practicing the drills given each month, 

remember it is not enough to read and 
write them once—they should be read and 
written many times. You will encounter 
certain joinings more difficult than 
These should be taken aside and 
thorough trouncing until they promise to be 
good and will flow right off the pen at your 
bidding. You must not only know what the 
outline is and how to write it, but you must 
be able to write it as an expert would 


LESSON VII 


others 
given a 


The purpose of a blend is to do away with 


an angle, thus avoiding a stop. The blended 
strokes do away, for the most part, with an 
obtuse angle which is always an awkward, 
slow joining. Observe that if a vowel inter 
venes between the consonants blended, that 
vowel, with few exceptions, must be a short 
or at least an one. The first 
stroke composing the blend determines the 
direction of starting, while the length of the 
curved blend is determined by the nm or the 
m. The short blend should be but little, if 
any, longer than the short stroke and the 
long blend should be exceptionally long in 
order to avoid confusion in reading. 

The blends, def, dev; jent, gend; pend, pent, 
are the same size. Make them as easy, grace- 
ful ovals and make no attempt to show that 
they are combinations of two or more strokes 

Analyze carefully the footnotes at the 
bottom of pages 39 and 40 of the Manual. 
Where there is a choice to be made between 
a straight and a curved blend, the straight 
blend is used; as in stamina, lament. 

The disjoined ¢ is used only to express 
the distinct syllables ed, ted, ded. In phrase 


unaccented 
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Lesson VIII 


Lesson VII 


Words 





Words 








writing if “to” is followed by a word be- 
ginning with d, m, m, omit the hook, and 
blend the strokes. This cannot be applied to 
wordsigns or abbreviated words. 


LESSON VIII 


You learned in the first lesson that circles 
were to be traced according to certain rules. 
You now find that circles or loops may be 
traced in a contrary manner and thus express 
a following r. Observe that you must have 
ar, er, preceding or following a straight line 
before you can reverse. Note that when the 
circle or loop is reversed to show r the circle 
or loop must be traced anti-clockwise. In 
words like lad, where the circle is written 


anti-clockwise inside the curve according to 
the circle rule, the position of the circle is 
changed in lard, though the direction of 
tracing is not changed. In words like starch, 
march, turn, just think of the soft pedal on 
the r and omit it. Remember that the r 
is omitted in the syllables “‘war” and “wor”— 
not in the longhand spelling w-a-r and w-o-r. 


LESSON IX 


The wordsigns comprise more than 50% 
of all spoken matter. They should be 
thoroughly memorized and all writing diffi- 
culties in their execution should be overcome. 
A wordsign only partially learned is a hin- 
drance and not a help. If it is not properly 
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Lesson IX 


Sentences 








will cause hesitation and hence 
loss of speed in writing. The very great 
majority of wordsigns are more or less 
suggestive and therefore can be learned with 
very little effort properly directed. The 
learning of them may be aided, as in all 
other memory work, by bringing into play 
all associations possible by comparing the 
shorthand with the longhand. Some may 
encounter difficulty through confusing similar 
words. The better way is to group them 
where possible and draw a likeness or contrast 
as the case may be. Take far and favor, 
follow and fail. 


learned it 


and fall, you use f with the following vowel 





; In far and favor, you use 
f with the following vowel a; while in follow 


Lesson X 


Words 


o, being guided by the sound in each case. 
In distinguishing improve and important you 
will note the » and r come together in itm- 
prove, hence you write the word, impr, while 
there is a vowel between the p and r in ém- 
portant, and you write just imp. This will 
serve to illustrate how you may distinguish 
similar wordsigns which may confuse you 
at first. 

In outlines which may have a tendency 
to deteriorate in taking rapid dictation, such 
as correct, glad, great, care must be taken to 
see that you maintain an accurate outline at 
your highest rate of writing. 

After you have written the wordsigns 
over and over again, it is an excellent plan 
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Lesson XII 


Lesson XI 


Words 


to take them in groups of three or more 
and write line after line of the group. Take 
for illustration the first three in the list, 
a, about, above. Write them in this order 
until, say, ten lines of the group have been 
written. This method enforces concen- 
tration and you will be surprised how it will 
impress the forms upon your mind. 

Reading must not be lost sight of as an 
aid in the learning process. Read the 
column down, up, and the page horizontally. 
Take the Wordsign Chart (page 368 of the 
August Gregg Writer, or page 60, Supple- 
mentary Exercises in Gregg Shorthand) and 
read the columns in all directions. Recall 
some wordsign and see how quickly you can 


uu ‘ords 


Sentences 


locate it on the chart. This is an excellent 
practice for the development of mental 
alertness and instant recognition, which is 
so highly essential in rapid shorthand 
writing. 

LESSON X 


The compounds are a continuation of 
the wordsigns and should be thoroughly 
memorized. In learning them, take first the 
compounds that are made up of the joining 
of two simple wordsigns. Then take the 
ones where one part is modified, either 
lengthened or shortened as the case may be 
This will make studying them very easy. 

The derivatives are very simple if given a 
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little careful study. The past tense of any 
regular verb wordsign or abbreviated word 
may be expressed by the disjoined ¢ whether 
it form a distinct syllable or not. Compare 
this with the expression of the distinct 
svilable ed, ted, ded, added to a word written 
in full. The termination er may be expressed 
by the reversed circle if the shorthand 
outline ends in a straight stroke and that 
stroke is the last sounded letter in the 
longhand word, as in soon, sooner. Other- 
wise, “er” also “‘or’’ may be added by the 
disjoined r, as in ship, shipper, collect, col- 
lector. In cases, however, where the 
outline would remain distinct the r may be 
joined, as in greater, stronger, writer, striker 

A few suggestions may be of help to 
you in the application of the abbreviating 
principle. Follow the longhand abbreviation 
for the word where the sound will permit: 
Rev., Feb., Fri., Mont. Many words accented 
on the first syllable may be represented by 
the first syllable in shorthand: pol-icy, 
num-ber, bal-ance. Where the first syllable 
is not sufficient, add the following consonant: 
pamph-let, alph-abet, temp-erance. Many 
long words may be represented by writing 
through the accented syllable: collat-eral, 
unan-imous, ridic-ulous. In many 
the termination may be dropped in a group 
of similar words, as in frequ-ent, elogu-ent, 
consequ-ent, attit-ude, aptit-ude, rectit-ude, 
fortit-ude. By following the above sugges- 
tions you will have no difficulty in mastering 
the principle of abbreviation so that you can 
shorten many long words and thus save 
yourself time and effort. 

In figure writing, remember context will 
not assist you in the reading. Therefore, be 
careful always to make your figures legible. 
Eliminate all unnecessary flourishes from 
your digits and make them as simple as 
possible. We have found it a wise plan when 
the digit stands alone, for the sake of speed 
and legibility to use the shorthand form for 
one, two, three, six, and ten. Note that m 
for million is the only character placed at 
the stde of the figure. 


some 


cases 


LESSON XI 


The purpose of phrasing is twofold, speed 
and legibility. Every time you join two words 
you save a pen lift, equivalent to the saving 
of at least one stroke in the time of execu- 


tion. You read an outline from its entirety 
and not from the individual strokes composing 
it. Likewise, you read a phrase from its 
entirety and not from the component parts 
forming it. Under stress of rapid writing 
an isolated stroke representing a simple 
word may become distorted beyond recogni- 
tion; while, if this same stroke should appear 
in a phrase, the outline as a whole would 


remove all doubt as to what that particular 
stroke was intended to represent. 

In phrasing, 
strive after long or impromptu phrases, but 
confine yourself to the short, 
given in your textbooks. In due 
you master the general principles of phras 


however, you should, not 


simple ones 


time, as 


ing you may extend them to phrases of your 
own liking. 

The first given 
paragraph 72 of the Manual must apply to 
every group of words you phrase. If 


four suggestions under 


? 
your 
group violates any one of these four sugges 
tions, you should write the words separately 

Observe how phrases of 
this lesson and how frequently they occur 
in all spoken or written language. You will 
readily see how important it is that they 
be written with as few pen lifts as possible 
Drill on phrases until they 
written subconsciously. They should come 
to you as one composite whole and not as 
sO many separate parts. 

To facilitate phrasing it frequently be 
comes necessary to modify (change) the form 
word slightly, as in to be. The hook 
is omitted for the purpose of making an easy 
joining. ; 

If you 


simple are the 


these can be 


ola 


confuse “‘do not” with “don’t,” 
remember “don't”’ having the long accented 
vowel is never modified, while ‘‘do not" is 
modified when preceded by the pronoun 

The omission of words as applied to phras 
ing should be given careful study, for it is 
more or less difficult to remember to make the 
omission owing to the fact that it is a 
principle and up to 
been writing everything in full 


new 


this time you have 


LESSON XII 
We feel that no more apt discussion could 
be given this lesson than that of the author, 
which is as follows: ‘There are two definite 
treatments of the omission of vowels. First, 
those that definite (take 
for instance, beneath, revise, 
disease, misgivings, permit, profess, message, 
rush, solution, formation, 
ignition) ‘‘and, second, those that 


omission of the vowels to the judgment of the 


come under rules”’ 


run, round, 
addition, slalion, 


leave the 


writer, with definite suggestions for strength 
ening his judgment’’ (for example, deity, 
ratio, theory, due, tune, music, maker, struck, 
secure, stop, drop, Topeka, pity, open) We 
might add that any vowel which retards in 
the execution and does not add to the legi 
bility of an outline may be omitted; for 
instance, mental, actual, formal, picture, 
torture. A study of all these examples will 
show that in each case the omission of the 
vowel does not in the least reduce legibility. 
“It should be understood that the rules for 
the omission of vowels do not constitute 
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wholesale license for the prohibition of vowel 
representation. When you are in the least 
doubt about the omission of a vowel put 
it in. Vowels are connectives and you make 
no mistake to use them as such, but there is 
no use burdening your writing with char- 
acters that do not distinctly add to the 
legibility. Your first rule, however, should 
be accuracy first.” 

The consonant omissions given in the Man- 
ual, we think, are perfectly clear. It might 
be well to note that the consonant d figures 
in all three omission principles. 


LET US HAVE YOUR TROUBLES 

Tell us your troubles if you have any. 
Perhaps the very things that are puzzling 
you may be causing others some worry, and 
your inquiry and our answer may smooth 
the pathway for them as well as for yourself. 


TEACHERS 


Kindly give us your ideas. Any little 
short cuts which you may have employed 
to advantage will be appreciated. Let us 
pass them along so that many and not few 
may profit from our experience. 


oOo 


The New Underwood Expert Typing Tests and Awards 


Credential Typewriting Tests and 

Awards which have been in force for 
nine years, teachers and typists will be 
particularly interested in acquainting them- 
selves with the arrangement which the 
Underwood Typewriter Com- 
pany puts into effect with the 
present school year. 

Test material will be furnished 
free of charge to schools each 
month, except that copy will 
be mailed monthly instead of 
bi-monthly. All tests will be 
15 minutes in length—not 10 
minutes, as heretofore. 

International Typewriting 
Contest Rules will govern, and 
the latest rules are printed in 
the booklet describing the plan. 

A radical change has been 
made in the arrangement of 
awards. The Initial Certificate 
of Proficiency will continue to be 
issued by the school, but for 
a net speed of 30 words per 
minute instead of 40 words, 
as before. 

This is followed by a Bronze 
Medal with a 40-word bronze 
bar for 40 net words per minute, 
and additional bars for 50 and 
60 net words, as the student 
achieves these rates. The bars’are intended 
to be attached to the neat ribbon which holds 
the medal to its clasp. (See illustration.) 

The Bronze Medal may be competed for 
by students or teachers only, and at any 
place, singly or in groups. Other medals 
must be competed for in the various Under- 
wood offices or at places designated by the 
Underwood School Department at New York. 


\ S this plan supersedes the Underwood 


The New Underwood 
Bronze Medal and 
Speed Bars 


Teachers, students, and Underwood typists 
everywhere are eligible for these higher 
awards. 

A Silver Medal with 70-word bar is the 
award for a speed of 70 net words per minute, 
and silver bars are added for 80 and 90 net 
speeds. 

A Gold Medal with 100-word 
bar is the prize at 100 words 
per minute, with bars for 110 
and 120 net speeds. 

The crowning award, however, 
is the Diamond Medal, which 
is similar to the Gold Medal 
but with two diamonds set in 
place of the stars which appear 
on the Gold Medal. This medal 
will be awarded to those making 
130 net words per minute for 
thirty minutes, and additional 
gold bars will be added for 
each 10-word gain. 

The booklet describing the 
plan explains its purpose to be 
to “create a lasting incentive to 
strive for the highest goal possi- 
ble in the art of typewriting.”’ 
One of the most appealing phases 
of the scheme from the typist's 
point of view is this very thing 
and the further fact that he is 
to be rewarded at short intervals 
for each successive achieve- 
ment of 10 additional net words per minute. 
Placing the tests on a 15-minute basis 
furnishes a more comparable gauge of the 
student’s ability in terms of the official 
records of the typewriting contests. 

A new method of indicating the word count 
on the printed copy has also been evolved. 
which will be much more satisfactory for use 
under school conditions. 
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Editorial Views & 


Schneider’s World Record on 
Straight Matter 


AST MONTH we were able to give 
L only the bald facts in connection with 

the speed contest of the National 
Shorthand Reporters’ Association at Niagara 
Falls. There was not time for anything 
else, as the magazine was ready for the press, 
and we had to hold it several days to get in 
even a brief report. Since then we have had 
an opportunity to go over the records made in 
previous contests, and this has developed 
some very interesting angles. 

One of the most interesting facts, we think— 
outside of the fact that Mr. Schneider won 
the championship—is that on the 215-words- 
a-minute straight literary matter he 
established a new world record with a net 
speed of 211.2 words a minute, 98.32 per cent 
perfect. This is the highest net rate ever 
attained on this kind of matter in any contest. 
The previous record was made by a former 
champion, Mr. Nathan Behrin, in 1914, 


when he attained a net speed of 210.6 words 
a minute, 95.7 per cent perfect, on the 220 
matter substituted for the jury charge in the 
championship contest of that year. It is 


noteworthy that in the last contest Mr. 
Jerome Victory, the 1919 champion, exactly 
equaled Mr. Behrin’s record of 210.6 net 
words a minute. 

Straight literary matter is the most difficult 
of any used in the contests. This is recognized 
generally by reporters and is shown by the 
fact that this kind of matter is placed at the 
lowest speed—200 words a minute. A search 
of the records of the results of the contests of 
the National Association, which began in 
1909, shows that only thirteen different 
writers have qualified at the 200-words-a- 
minute rate in all the contests. Four were 
Gregg writers, three Isaac Pitman, and 
three “Success.” Some of these writers, 
however, have qualified several times—Mr. 
Schneider, Mr. Marshall, and Mr. Bottome 
three times each, and Mr. Behrin four times. 
Mr. Swem, Mr. Carson, Mr. Daly, and Mrs. 
Nellie Wood Freeman have each qualified 
twice. 

At speeds beyond 200 words a minute 
seven writers only have attained net speeds 
of more than 200 words a minute—Mr. 
Schneider, 211.2; Mr. Behrin, 210.6; Mr. 
Victory, 210.6; Mr. Ransom, 209.2; Mr. 
Daly, 208.2; Mrs. Freeman, 208.2; and Mr. 


Bottome (1909 championship), 204.8 On 
the 200 straight matter Mr. Behrin's 
record is 198.4, and the next highest is that 
of Mr. Schneider, 198.2. Following these are 
the records of Mr. Carson, 197.8; Mr. Victory, 
197; and Mr. Marshall, 196.8. The English 
writers have not been able to do as well as 
this. The best contest record of any English 
writer is that of Mr. S. H. Godfrey, who is 
credited with 202 words a minute on 220 
dictation, but his accuracy fell to 91.81, 
which would have disqualified him in the 
American contests. The next highest record 
is that of Mr. R. J. Garwood, who, at the 
200 speed, made a net speed of 193.6 words, 
which is within the required 95 per cent 
accuracy. 

The record of Mr. 


best 


Schneider on the 215 
straight literary matter test, and those 
previously made by such writers as Mr. 
Swem and Mr. Gurtler, demonstrate beyond 
the possibility of controversy the fact that 
modern methods of teaching and modern 
systems of shorthand enable writers to 
become verbatim reporters in less than half 
the time formerly required. 

Mr. Schneider began the study of short- 
hand February 1, 1916, and is but twenty 
years of age now. He qualified on the 200 
straight matter test at Detroit three and 
one-half years after he began the study of 
shorthand, although he was at that time but 
eighteen years of age. 

Mr. Swem, who qualified in the 200 and 
240 dictations at Buffalo in 1911, had begun 
the study of shorthand in night school less 
than three years previous, and exceeded the 
previous world record on jury charge by 
ten words a minute, falling only .4 of one 
word below the world record established in 
the same dictation by Mr. Marshall. Within 
less than four years after he began the study 
of shorthand he won third place in the 
championship, New York, 1912, defeating 
three former champions, and reporters of as 
many as twenty years’ experience. 

Several years ago the Phonographic Institute 
Company published a symposium under the 
title “How Long,”’ which contained state- 
ments from eminent reporters as to the 
length of time it took them to attain reporting 
speed, and the minimum time was placed, 
almost without exception, at five years at 
least. 

Last year, at the convention of the New 
York State Shorthand Reporters’ Association, 
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Mr. Clyde H. Marshall, the well-known 
Supreme Court reporter of New York City, 
and winner of the championship in 1910, 
read a paper in which he said: 

The immediate task presented to the shorthand reporting 
associations is the task of bringing the advantages of 
shorthand reporting as a profession to the attention of 
that very desirable class of young men who deliberately 
select a profession and expect to spend several years in 
preparation for it, and also of bringing to the attention 
of young men who do want to become reporters, the 
urgent desirability of spending three or four years in 
serious preparation for their reporting careers, under 
capable and successful instructors of shorthand reporters. 
For, verily, the stage is now well set for the entry of the 
capable, well-trained shorthand reporter. His services 
were never in greater demand; his opportunity to demon- 
strate what he can do was never better than now. 

Then in discussing the necessity of establish- 
ing a college course in reporting, he went 
on to say: 

We regard it as impossible, except In rare instances, to 
produce a thoroughly competent shorthand reporter 
through less than four years of continuous training (the 
latter two years of which may or may not be spent also in 
actual shorthand reporting work), and therefore we 
consider the training of professional shorthand reporters 
to be a task especially appropriate to the colleges. 

Experience and the opinion of expert 
writers of the older systems of shorthand 
thus shows that a much longer time is re- 
quired to attain reporting speed with such 
systems than with modern systems. This 
is in marked contrast with the experience of 
writers like Mr. Swem and Mr. Schneider. Mr. 
Swem had established the fact that he had 
reporting speed when he was but eighteen 
years of age, by exceeding the world record 
on judge’s charge to.the jury in the 1911 
contest of the National Shorthand Reporters’ 
Association, and a year later by winning 
third place in the championship contest and by 
receiving the appointment as official reporter 
to the President of the United States. Mr. 
Schneider was reporting for the United 
States War Industries Board when he was 
but seventeen. He entered the “free lance’’ 
reporting field in New York immediately 
after the War Industries Board ceased its 
activity, being too young to be eligible 
under the civil service law for any of the 
official positions. He has been singularly 
successful as a_ reporter. 

Reporting speed can be acquired by very 
young writers, as has been demonstrated in 
many contests, and that, of course, is the 
basis of reporting skill, without which all 
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other qualifications are valueless. The 
work of Mr. Schneider in the contest should 
be of tremendous encouragement to every 
young writer of shorthand in the country 
who is ambitious to enter the reporting 
ranks—and there is no more attractiv: 
field to-day for interesting and remunerativ: 


work. —R. P. S. 


oO? 
Editorial Brevities 


received ar 
marriage, 01 
A. Kennedy 
New York 


HE Gregg Writer has 
announcement of the 
July 14, of Mrs. Ella 
to Mr. Charles E. Allchurch, a 
business man. 

Mrs. Kennedy, who had been general em 
ployment manager and for fourteen years 
head of the entire organization handling th« 
employment service of the Remington Type 
writer Company in the United States an 
Canada, resigned from the Remingto: 
Company on June 30, going to the hom 
of her mother in Toledo, Ohio, where thx 
wedding ceremony took place. Mr. and Mrs 
Allchurch, it is understood, will travel unt 
November, and will then make their home i: 
New York City. 

Mrs. Kennedy is one of the most widely 
known business executives in the country 
She has been a frequent and much sought 
after speaker at educational meetings and 
conventions throughout the country for 
number of years, and has acquired a host o! 
friends among school people on account o! 
her charming personality and splendid under 
standing of the problems of young people i: 
the shorthand and commercial courses. 

The Gregg Writer joins with her man) 
friends in the wish that her life may be 
long and happy one. 


> * * 


A very interesting “Annual” prepared by 
the junior commercial class of Fountain City 
(Wisconsin) High School, finds its way t: 
our desk. It is a unique piece of work, cor 
taining besides the news of the school, a shor! 
history of shorthand, and some cleve: 
comment. We congratulate the class an 
the teacher, Miss Eleanor Kumhera, on thi 
novelty. We are tempted to “‘steal’’ some o! 
the short stories for our own department! 








ee 
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Get on Your Marks 


EING something of a dreamer, we 
have often wished that by some mystic 
means we might be suddenly trans- 

planted to the time of Adam, when the world 
was new and there were no typewriters and 
telephones; or to be with Noah when he 
took his first cautious peep out of the Ark 
as it settled with a jolt on Ararat. The world 
was virgin then; no traditions to fetter, no 
conventions to admonish—all of life just 
created or reborn, a beginning or a fresh 
start. 

So we have wished that we could begin 
our shorthand and typewriting days over 
again. We would like to sit down with pencil 
in hand and make again our first acquaint- 
ance with the Manual. We think we would 
do it differently. Instead of writing one 
hundred or two hundred words a minute, 
we would write three hundred. Instead of 
plodding along on the typewriter at a mere 
fifty words, we would compete with the 
champions of to-day. 

Yes, we are one of these old ones who 
think we know so much now that if we had 
our days to live again we would be perfect 
little angels. You've seen them, haven't 
you? And the chances are that if some good 
genie should suddenly descend and grant 
us our wish, we would do the same things 
over that we did before. For what we know 
now, or think we know, has been gained 
at the expense of our errors then, which we 
see so plainly now that we long to set our- 
selves up as a great beacon light to warn 
others off the same rocks. 


¢?¢ 


Success in shorthand, as in most 
things is largely a matter of a good 
beginning. And a good beginning 
amounts to about three things, 
namely, (1) the learning of the first 
six lessons, (2) the writing of short- 
hand, and (3) the acquiring of a 





AN 











good movement. Those are three acquire- 
ments that can and should be secured at 
the beginning of your study. 

The first one needs no explanation. If it 
does, your teacher-has already explained it. 
It means such absolute mastery of the funda- 
mentals of your system as will enable you to 
write the words and apply the principles 
of those lessons at the same time that you 
decide what you will wear to the dance next 
week. Actually, so thorough and automatic 
should be your knowledge of those 
lessons that you can recite them or write 
them with no more thought than you would 
give to the recitation of your A B C’s—assum- 
ing that you know them! 

The second essential looks easy, and it 
is easy, but many people seem to have found 
it so hard to acquire that they are to-day 
struggling along trying to buy pretty dresses 
or silk neckties on fifteen dollars a week. 
The writing of shorthand is so easy that 
the importance of it is sometimes overlooked 
because of its very simplicity. We speak 
of writing shorthand as distinguished from 
the drawing of it. Our system is a system to 
be written instead of drawn, for two reasons, 
first, because it cannot be executed correctly 
if drawn, and, second, because drawing 
always detracts from speed. Since it is speed 
and accuracy that we are after, it behooves 
us to write what we write both correctly and 
speedily. Otherwise, we might as well go 
back to longhand and seek a living at sewing 
or laying brick. 

Undoubtedly your teacher has impressed 
this upon you. She has told you to write 
the r and the / deep at the beginning and 
shallow at the end, and & and g shallow at 
the beginning and with the curve on the end. 
You have tried it, and, in your anxiety to 
follow instructions, you have fallen into the 
very error she is trying to correct. You have 
drawn the character, and consequently you 
have executed it neither correctly nor with 
the speed that you should. If so, try it this 


first 
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October Typewriting Speed Tests 


(Test for Competent Typist Certificate, good until November 25, 1921) 


ALRUS HIDE ata dollar a pound would seem to be too costly to be used 
\ \ for polishing metals on a big scale, but the great bulk of walrus leather 
brought into this country is made into polishing-wheels, rather than into 
hand-bags and pocketbooks. The hide of the animal, varying in its original state 
from|half an inch to an inch and a half in thickness, possesses qualities peculiar 
to itself as a polishing medium, the thicker the better. Closely and firmly grained, 
the tough, flexible structure of the leather will hold in its meshes such polishing 
materials as pumice, emery, crocus, and other abrasives|which, combined with its 
own peculiar qualities, will produce on any metal a clean, smooth surface that will 
hold a more durable and brilliant mirror polish than may be otherwise obtain- 
ed for silverware, cutlery, firearms, gas and electric fixtures and _ surgical 
appliances. 

Walrus leather wheels are| cut from the hide in the thickness of the wheel 
desired. Strips of leather also are frequently cut and used to cover wooden wheels, 
the life of their surface being proportionate to the thickness of the hide. The 
economy of using extra-thick leather for this purpose is obvious, as the loss of time 
in|recovering wheels with thin leather, which wears out rapidly, often costs more 
than would a suitably thick walrus covering, to say nothing of the poorer work 
produced by thin leather. An erroneous idea prevails in the metal goods trad« 
that because some of this leather is used in the manufacture of expensive | pocket- 
books and bags, its price is prohibitive for polishing purposes. The importers claim 
that, considering the length of wear, it is cheaper than felt and almost all other 
materials used for this purpose, and that to this economic consideration is due its 
wide use as a polishing agent. 

Walrus| hunting is incidental to whaling voyages in the arctic regions, the 
animals being killed while the boats are on the lookout for whales. They are shot 
and then harpooned, the harpoon rope being attached to an air-tight cask, as other- 
wise the animal would sink and be lost. If the harpoon misses the walrus|and the 
animal is only wounded, there ensues an exciting and dangerous time for the hunter, 
many boats having been crushed with blows from their tusks. The experienced 
hunter will not shoot a walrus in the body. The true marksman aims at the base 
of the skull. A bullet reaching this part is always|fatal. In addition, and a highly 
important fact from a commercial point of view, it saves the skins from injury, as 
rifle ball or spear holes impair the value of the skins for leather. 

Immediately after the carcass has been hauled aboard the vessel, it is skinned. 
The skins are stored away in the hold|of the vessel and packed in salt until the end 
of the long homeward journey. They are then sold through factors to tanners, who 
use the old bark method of tanning, which takes from one to three years to cure 
the hides properly. England maintains the only market for these raw walrus hides, 
for the|reason that the British tanners appear to be the only ones who have made 
a success of the art of tanning them for polishing purposes. (552 words; 3132 
strokes)— From “Current Opinion” for July. 

[Repeat from beginning if completed in less than ten minutes. 
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way,once: Shut your eyes and write a series of 
r's or i's across the page as fast as you can. 
Scribble them, any way, but write them as 
fast as you can make your hand move. Now, 
look at them. Atrocious looking things, 
aren't they? But—they are written, such as 
they are, with the curve at the beginning and 
shallow at the end. The reason for this is 
that that is the most natural way for the hand 
to write them, and when you leave it entirely 
to the natural inclination of the hand you 
will get the proper formation, or near it. 
Whether by inherited years of longhand 
writing, or whether the hand is fundamentally 
adapted to script strokes, the fact remains 
that the characters of the system you write 
are naturally adapted to the ordinary hand. 
rherefore, write them as the hand itself 
is inclined to do, and you will find less trouble 
in securing both accuracy and speed. 

As for the third essential, the acquiring of 


© 


° 


a good movement, that encroaches to an 
extent upon the second essential. A good 
shorthand movement is a natural writing 
movement such as you have already acquired 
in your longhand penmanship drills. Sit 
erect, rest the muscle of your forearm solidly 
on the desk, elevate the wrist, hold the pen 
or pencil naturally, swing your arm on your 
forearm muscle, using the nails or the knuckles 
of the third and fourth fingers for a pivot 
—add to this a slight finger-movement for 
the execution of the more delicate strokes— 
and you have a good shorthand movement. 
If you haven't acquired it by this time, 
begin now. If you ever expect to acquire 
speed and efficiency in shorthand, you will 
have to come to it sooner or later—now 
will be so much easier, when all else seems 
awkward, and your awkwardness of pen- 
manship will be lost in the shuffle. 

Here's good luck in the beginning you make! 


° 


Results of the First Annual C. T. Contest 





HE C. T. Contest prize of $25.00 

and pennant, goes to St. Francis 
Commercial School, Milwaukee. In 
a club of eighteen papers, the general 
speed average of which was 72.6, St. 
Francis won fourteen honorable men- 
tions, a remarkable record for type- 
writing efficiency. One pupil quali- 
fied for over 90 words a minute (Miss Louise 
Schmitt, 92.5 net) and two for 80 wordsand more 
(Miss Olive Mueller, 86.9 net, and Anna 
Eckl, 80.5 net). The winner was, of course, 
also a 100% club. 

Running a good second came Argentine 
High School, Kansas City, Kansas (Mr. 
G. C. Brink, instructor). Mr. Brink submitted 
a 100% club of 37 papers, with a general 
speed average of 63.9. The fact that thirteen 
of these papers were by first-year students, 
having less than 200 hours’ instruction, is 
worthy of special note. Two of Mr. Brink's 
pupils qualified for over 90 net words a 
minute, Mary Ellen Smith at 93.4, and Elsa 
Danneberg at 90.2. Three made 80 words 
plus, Catherine Murray, 83.9; Esther Kelley, 
82.6; and Elsie Rawles, 81.2. Besides being 
a September student, Miss Murray, it will 
be remembered, was winner of the Novice 
Championship of Kansas; while Miss Smith 
was victor in the Amateur Championship 
of the same state. 

The honor of submitting the highest 
individual record in the Contest goes to the 














Detroit Commercial College (Mr. E. A. 
Roberts, instructor). Miss Olga Elkouri, 
of that College, made the exceptional speed 
of 94.4 words net, after being penalized for 
five errors. Detroit Commercial College is 
also an honorable mention school. 


Other top-notch 100% clubs were St. 
Nicholas School, Aurora, Illinois (general 
speed average, 63.5; 20 papers submitted; 
5 honorable mentions), and St. Louis College, 
Honolulu, T. H., Brother Joseph Bertrand, 
instructor (general speed average 59.6; 18 
papers submitted; 3 honorable mentions). 


Honorable Mention Clubs 


School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
C. Brink), Kansas City, 


St. Francis Commercial 

Argentine High School (G. 
Kansas 

_ Nicholas School, Aurora, Illinois 
ie College (Brother Joseph Bertrand), 


Saye Somme College (E. A. Roberts), 
Phoenix Union High School (Gertrude Jay), 


Honolulu, 
Detroit, 


Phoenix, 


na 

Evanston Township High School (Mary Mcdougal! and 
Rutheda A. Hunt), Evanston, Illinois 

Colorado Springs High School, (Alma Larson), Colorado 


Springs, Colorado 
Burlington High School (Ruth Henderson), 


Vermon 
Meridian High School (Mrs. Mame Lavaea Hand), Me- 


ridian, Idaho 

This was the first C. T. Contest, and to 
judge from the number of clubs and in- 
dividuals competing, as well as the enthu- 
siasm manifested by the contestants, it was 
a success. There were over a hundred clubs 
that competed, and the number of individual 


Burlington, 
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certificates issued for the contest work alone Computing Strokes in Typewritter 

reached the respectable figures of 815. The Me . ‘ 

individual honorable mentions, many of Matter 

which have already been listed in the Gregg RITE on the typewriter the matt. 

Writer numbered 102. The list will be com- you wish to compute, either as a tes: 

pleted in our next issue. or solely for the purpose of the computati: 
The average speeds for most of these clubs as shown opposite. Stops should be set 


were nothing short 
of remarkable for 
students in school. 
That this should be 
augurs well for the 
commercial world 
and the typing pro- 
fession, and we be- 
lieve that the recent 
sudden jump in 
typewriting speed is 
due to the vogue of 
the contests, the In- 
ternational and state 
as well as those rep- 
resented by the C. T. 

Let's do it again, 
and boost the speed 
still higher. Let's 
begin now and pre- 
pare for the 1922 C. 
T. Contest. With a 
start like we've got, 


we ought to do big 


things. 
Here’s to 100 
words a minute! 


@e ¢@ @ 


Ne LESS 
impor- 
tant than 


in learning 
shortha nd 


Rett is a good 
SS beginning 


onthetype- 
writer. Rhythm, 
speed and accuracy 
are the three virtues 
of typewriting, and 
the greatest of these 
is accuracy. And 
accuracy is depen- 
dent upon a proper 
start, a firm foun- 
dation, probably 

















more than upon any other essential. 

Mr. Harold H. Smith, a recognized author- 
ity on typewriting matters (he has been both 
speed operator and demonstrator, and teacher), 
tells in this issue of the foundation upon which 








The purpose of the 0. G. A. is to encourage 
the development of skillful shorthand writing 
Membership is granted to those whose notes show 
artistic merit. 

How to Become a Member: Practice the test 
article until you secure two copies that represent 
your best work. Mail one of these to the editor 
of the department and retain the other for com- 
parison with the published te. If the specimen 
sent us reaches the requi standard, a member- 
ship certificate will be sent you. Otherwise your 
work will be returned with gestions and criti- 
cisms and you may try again. To secure approval, 
notes must be correct in theory, accurate in pro- 
portion and execution, free in movement. 

A Certificate of Superior Merit is awarded 
to those whose notes are of superior excellence 
This is the highest credential awarded for artistic 
shorthand writing. It will be issued in connection 
with the membership certificate to those whose 
notes warrant it. Members may become candi- 
dates for the Certificate of Superior Merit. A cir- 
cular about this certificate and how to secure it 
will be sent on request. 

Examination Fees: An examination fee of 
ten cents must accompany each specimen sub- 
mitted for membership, fifty cents each applica- 
tion for Certificate of Superior Merit. 


OO OOO 


The ©. A. T. is the professional organization 
of the artists in typewriting. It is open to all who 
qualify as superior craftsmen. 

Junior Membership: Membership in the 
Junior division is to anyone who is studying 
typewriting in a school or by himself who is able 
to pass the Junior test. 

Senior Membership: Membership in the 
Senior division is open to all typists whether 
attending school or not who have reached a speed 
of at least forty words a minute. Senior tests 
must be accompanied by a signed statement that 
the candidate has attained this speed. 

Competent Typist Certificate: This cer- 
Lificate ts isevfed to ior Members able to qualify 
at fifty words or more a minute on the Monthly 
Speed Test. No papers rating less than fifty net 
words the minute are to be submitted. 

Tests: The tests for both membership and 
“competency” appear in this department each 
month. Tests may be practiced as often as desired, 
but only one specimen should be sent it. Each 
part of the membership tests should be typed 
on a separate sheet. The speed test matter must 
be written as a ten-minute test, subject to Inter- 
national Rules, and accompanied the timer’s 
affidavit. A test is good only until the 25th of 
the month following publication. 

Fees: An examination fee of ten cents must 
accompany each membership test. No fee is 
charged for speed tests. A utiful Certificate 
is issued to all those who pass any of the tests. 








the ambitious student must build in order as shown. 
In the illustration there are 26 lines, whic! 


to win success. 


Readers of this department are referred to 
this article as one of especial value and interest. 


zero and 70, makin, 
the length of the lin: 
conform to cont: 
standard—not | 
than 60 nor over 75 

When you hai 
written the matt 
you wish to co 
pute, before you r 
move the copy fro 
the machine, mov: 
the carriage to 
and draw a li: 
through the lett: 
or the space unc 
the writing sk 
Then extend the li: 
down the length 
the page throughth: 
corresponding lett: 
or the space on ea: 
line. As your n 
chine is set at zer 
this brings the li: 
throughthesevent 
first letter on ea 
line. 

At the end of ea 
line, compute t! 
number of strok 
short of the line or 
over it, each lette: 
the line crosses bein; 
considered as ove 
(Of course, when 
space falls on th 
line, followed by 
letter or a _ wor 
that space is count¢ 
as one stroke; if t! 
machine has skippe 
leaving more tha 
one space betwec 
words, the extfr 
space must be dé 
ducted from tl! 
strokes credited f{ 
the line. Intern: 


tional Contest Rules allow but one space b« 
tween words and two between sentences 
Mark in the margin, as is done in the illus 
tration, the number of strokes over or under 
Add at the bottom, and compute the tota 


multiplied by 70 strokes, the length of th: 
standard line, gives 1,820 strokes. Add t 
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A Quick Method of Computing Strokes 
In Typewritten Matter 


Walrus hide at a dollar a pound would seem to be too costly to be 
used for polishing mtals on a big scale, but the great bulk of walms 
leather brought into this country is made into polishing-wheels, rathe 
than into hand-bags and pocketbooks. The hide of the animal, varying 


in its original state from half an inch to an inch and a half in thickbess, é 


possesses qualities peculiar to itself as a polishing medium, the ehioher 


the better. Closely and firmly grained, the tagh, flexible structure 
of the leather will hold in its meshes suc polishing mterials as pumice, “ 
emery, crocus, and other abrasives which, combined with its om peculigr 
qualities, will pmduce on any metal a clean, smooth arface tmt will 
hold a more durable and brilliant mirror polish than my be otherwise ¢ 
tained for silverware, cutlery, firearms, gs and electric fixtures an 
surgical appliances. 

Walrus leather wheels are cut from the hide in the thickness of 
the wheel desired. Strips of leather also are frequently cut and used 
to cover wooden wheels, the life of their mrface being proportiomte 
to the thickness of the hide, The economy of uaing extra-thick leathe} 
for this purpose is obvious, as the loss of time in recovering wheels 
with thin leather, which wears out rapidly, oftem costs more than woul 
a suitably thick walrus covering, to say nothing of the poorer wrk prj 
duced by thin leather. An erroneous idea prevails in the metal goods 
trade that because some of this leather is used in the manufacture of 
expensive pocketbooks and bags, its price is prohibitive for polishing 
purposes, The importers claim that, considering the length of wear, i 


is cheaper than felt and almost all other mterials used for this purp 





and that to this economic consideration is due its wide use as a polia- 


2-6 lamed 


Cetat stickies 
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this the total number of strokes over (38), 
and deduct the number of strokes under 
(67). Thus, the total number of strokes 
made in writing the matter is 1,783. 


eo 
Material for October Tests 


(Good only until November 25, 1921) 


O. G. A. 


Success in life may be nearly always measured by the 
amount of initiative shown in doing one’s work. This 
conquering and elevating force must come from within, 
and is the development of a genuine desire to keep from 
becoming lost in the crowd; a will to do those things in 
hand as though the whole future depended upon the result. 
Men who have become famous and successful in all walks 
of life have developed their sense of initiative to the same 
extent they have gained knowledge and then, what is most 
important, have applied that quality to real problems of 
life. Without this too uncommon quality, developed as 
it should be, many daily tasks and problems become com- 
plex, difficult, onerous and commonplace. But these diffi- 
cult tasks become easier to the individual showing initia- 
tive, because he or she leaves the beaten path and finds a 
better solution, gaining at the end of the day a reward of 
sheer personal happiness at having accomplished some- 
thing worth while in spite of all obstacles.—Thomas E. 
Wilson. 


O. A. T. 


For this month’s Junior O. A. T. Test and 
for the Senior Test, Part 1, candidates are 
to choose their own article, poem, or letter 
(about 200 words) and make one artistic 
double-spaced page. For Senior Test, Part 2, 
tabulate the information given below re- 
garding the largest cities of the country, 
comprising a quarter of our total population. 
Show the rank of the cities for 1910 (first 
figures given after each city) as well as for 
1920 (second figures given after each city), 
and the population in 1920 (third figures of 
the groups), and indicate by star, number 
mark, or some such character, the cities whose 
places have changed either by increase or 
decrease during the ten years between cen- 
suses. Place footnote at the bottom of your 
tabulation to explain these marks. 


New York, 1, 1, 5,621,151; Chicago, 2,2, 2,701,705; Phila. 
delphia, 3, 3, 1,822,158; Detroit, 9, 4, 993,739; Cleveland, 
6, 5, 796,836; St. Louis, 4, 6, 772,897; Boston, 5, 7, 748,060; 
Baltimore, 7, 8, 733,826; Pittsburgh, 8, 9, 588,193; Los 
Angeles, 17, 10, 576,073; San Francisco, 11, 11, 508,410; 
Buffalo, 10, 12, 506,775; Milwaukee, 12, 13, 457,147; 
Washington, 16, 14, 437,571; Newark, 14, 15. 414,216; 
Cincinnati, 13, 16, 401,247; New Orleans, 15, 17, 387,219; 
Minneapolis, 18, 18, 380,582; Kansas City, Mo., 20, 19, 
324,410; Seattle, 21, 20, 315,652; Indianapolis, 22, 21, 
314,194; Jersey City, 19, 22, 297,864; Rochester, 25, 23, 
295,850; Portland, Oregon, 28, 24, 258,288; Denver, 27, 
25, 256,491; Toledo, 30, 26, 243,109; Providence, 23, 27, 
237,595; Columbus, 29, 28, 237,031; Louisville, 24, 29, 
234,891; St. Paul, 26, 30, 234,595; Oakland, 32, 31, 216,361; 
Akron, 81, 32, 208,435; Atlanta, 31, 33, 200,616; Omaha, 41, 
34, 191,601; Worcester, Mass., 33, 35, 179,754; Birming. 
ham, Ala., 36, 36, 178,270; Syracuse, N. Y., 34, 37, 171,717; 
Richmond, Va., 39, 38, 171,667; New Haven, Conn., 35, 
39 ,162,390; Memphis, Tenn., 37, 40, 162,351; San Antonio 


Tex., 54, 41, 161,308; Dallas, Tex., 58, 42, 158,976; Dayto: 
Ohio, 43, 43, 152,559; Bridgeport, Conn,. 49, 44 
143,152; Houston, Tex., 68, 45, 138,076; Hartford, Con: 
51, 46, 138,036; Scranton, Pa., 38, 47, 137,783; Gran 
Rapids, 44, 48, 137,634; Paterson, N. J., 40, 49, 135,86« 
Youngstown, Ohio, 67, 50, 132,358; Springfield, Mass 
60, 51, 129,563; Des Moines, lowa, 62, 52, 126,468; Ne 
Bedford, Mass., 53, 53, 121,217; Fall River, Mass., 42, 54 
120,485; Trenton, N. J., 52, 55, 119,289; Nashville, Tenn 
45, 56, 118,342; Salt Lake City, 57, 57, 118,110; Camder 
N. J., 56, $8, 116,309; Norfolk, Va., 82, 59, 115,777; Albany 
N. Y., 50, 60, 113,334; Lowell, Mass., 46, 61, 112,759; Wi! 
mington, Del., 61, 62, 110,168; Cambridge, Mass., 47, 63 
109,694; Reading, Pa., 55, 64, 107°784; Fort Worth, Tex 
75. 65, 106,482; Spokane, Wash., 48. 66, 104,437; Kansas 
City, Kans., 65, 67, 101,177; Yonkers, N. Y.. 66, 68 
100,226. 


2 


Plate for August O. G. A. Test 
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Technical Terms—II 


Automobiles, Motorcycles, and Accessories 
Based on list given in “Kimble’s Vocabularies” 
(Key to this plate is given on page 82) 


J 
{ 2 
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Is Typing Skill for the Few Alone? 


By Harold H. Smith 


HIS question has been asked wherever 
typists are taught, wherever demon- 
strations have been given and wher- 
ever speed contest results have been posted. 
It is not always put in this form; but it is 
behind such expression as, “I know I never 
could do it myself’; “She isn’t human”; 
“You must be a genius to do that”; and “I 
never could write that way in a hundred 
years’’—with emphasis on 


did their work and did it well, and that is a 
an employer asks. 

Last summer while giving some specia! 
drills to a class in a school in the Middle West 
I noticed that a certain young man with ex 
ceptionally large hands was maintaining th« 
indicated rhythm better than the other men 
bers of the class, and his technique was o! 
viously more perfect than theirs. Imagin 

my amazement to fin 





the hundred. It is a fair 
question and demands a 
fair and square reply. 
There are so many impor- 
tant factors, any one of 
which may determine the 
possibilities in each indi- 
vidual case, that we do 
not feel justified in at- 
tempting a definite answer 
until they have beenclearly 
enumerated. 


NATURAL CAPACITY 


We will all agree that 
some people are more api 
than others in typewriting, 
as with everything else. 
They pick it up more 
easily and, if they have the 
other qualities which are 
necessary to the attain- 
ment of a high degree 





he had been in scho 
less than a week whil 
others had attended for 
three or four months 
Still, there was no mystery 
about it, for further i: 
quiry developed the fact 
that he was a professior 
al baseball player, 
pitcher. He fully appr: 
ciated the value of tec! 
nique and was able i: 
telligently to control his 
fingers and make the: 
do his bidding. 

If one’s hands an: 
fingers are large, esp 
cially if they have neve 
been trained in skille: 
manipulations of any kind 
much can be done to gai: 
control through regular 








of skill, they will be 
the leaders. But, as 
with everything else, things which are so 
easily acquired are often lightly esteemed, 
and often the naturally brilliant typist falls 
by the wayside because he humors himself 
too much. It is not fair to measure the possi- 
bilities of the average typist by his unfortu- 
nate example. He has thrown away his 
opportunity. Many with far less natural 
ability will outstrip him early in the race, 
and they will keep their lead and increase it. 

Another item of evident importance in 
connection with natural capacity is the shape 
and size of hands and fingers. It is true that 
most of the typists who have made records 
in speed and accuracy possess hands of simi- 
lar size and shape. There are differences, to 
be sure, but the medium lengths and widths 
of hands and fingers predominate. One or 
two of the fastest typists have had thick, 
stubby hands and fingers—but they are the 
exception and not the rule. And I have seen 
some mighty fine typists who had extremely 
small hands and slender fingers which gave the 
impression of being too weak to withstand 
the terrific pounding on the keys, but they 


Harold H. Smith 


exercises in hand an¢ 
finger gymnastics. Thi 
is not acure-all by any means, but it is a dis 
tinct help. What is accomplished by many, u: 
consciously through hours of tedious pra 
tice in piano playing or typewriter operating 
may be acquired in far less time by the co 
scious process of directly exercising hand 
and fingers under favorable circumstances 
at any time and in any place regardless o! 
whether or not a machine is available. 


PERSISTENCE 


characteristics alone do _ not 


Typing skill re 


Physical 
govern natural capacity. 
quires mental traits, many of which may b« 


developed by the student himself. Good, 
old-fashioned stick-to-it-ive-ness is most prom 
inent in this list. The typist who gives u 
hope every time he makes an error never wil 
arrive. This trait is just as necessary to th« 
office typist as to the student in school 
I know many office typists who, coming to a 
full realization of their need of enduring 
patience and intelligent struggle, have gone 
out after higher skill and have bagged their 
game in a surprisingly short space of time 











lad they felt this need earlier or had they 
een more steadfast in their struggle, they 
would have become expert writers long 
before they did 


ALERTNESS 


Alertness is one thing in which we all differ. 
[he typist who is naturally quick can acquire 
skill more rapidly and he should always be 
ible to turn out more work than those lack- 

ig this quality. No doubt the very highest 

legrees of typing skill can be reached only 
by the most alert individuals, but it does not 

llow in given instances of competition 
between an alert typist and a plodder that 
the former will win. Far from it—his very 
lertness is his temptation and may prove 

s downfall. His mind is ready to go off on 
side trips, so to speak, when it should be 

eaded with all its force down the main line 

concentration and control. These side 
trips always cause hesitation, errors, loss of 
ime; and the net result is a much lower 
legree of demonstrated skill. The plodder, 

he observes his instructions as to position 
ind technique, and if he writes rhythmically, 
an and often does win because he turns out 
ore work and better work. In the category 
f natural capacity, however, alertness is 
n asset. Those who lack it can and should 
iltivate it, for it can be acquired. 


GOOD EYESIGHT 


Good eyesight is an important factor in 
natural ability. One who is near- or far- 
sighted frequently finds it necessary to sit 
too near or too far away from his machine 
to maintain the correct position, and thus 
s unable to make full use of the best tech- 
nique. In such cases properly fitted glasses 
should be used. Go to a dependable oculist 

not to the ten-cent store, as one of my stu- 
lents once did. 


HEALTH 


There is another very important element 
which must be reckoned with in every activity 
f life, particularly where the acquisition of 
skill is the goal. I refer to good, general 
vealth. This is fundamental; without it 
the typist finds himself pounding against 

stone wall which resists his every attack. 
With it, he can build higher and higher; he 
an go forward by leaps and bounds. 

It too often happens, especially in our 
private schools, that pupils enroll through 
the sheer necessity of learning something 
in a short time which will enable them to 


earn a living, and after a brief period of 
desperate struggle they commence to be 
disillusioned as their efforts seem to be frus- 
trated at every turn because of weakened 
physical conditions or, what is worse, a 
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highly nervous disposition. Grief, sorrow, 
or illness may have induced the condition, 
and these are difficult to control. Where dis- 
sipation in the form of late hours, misdirected 
diet or carelessness in carriage is the cause, 
the remedy is easily applied with the recogni- 
tion of the trouble and a little coéperation 
on the part of the student 

In the very nature of the case, the typist 
who desires to improve his skill must con- 
stantly be looking ahead If he is always 
reminded of an ache or a pain, or if his nerves 
are taut, due to worry or overwork, his full 
attention is not on his work and he will limit 
his progress to that extent 

It is interesting to note, however, that a 
certain kind of nervousness is a real asset 
in typing. One must have the ability to be- 
come very much excited and enthusiastic 
over his prospects for improvement. He must 
be able to tense his nerves up to the point 
where his fingers will vibrate with a little 
faster rhythm than they have ever expe 
rienced before: but—he must never lose con 
trol. Some of the finest typists in the world, 
several of them world champions, made most 
unenviable records for inaccuracy in their 
first public appearances. Later they learned 


the secret of mental and nervous control 
and their high-strung natures served rather 
than dominated them 









PROPER TOOLS 





It goes without saying, of course, that a 
standard typewriter must be available. Like 
any other piece of machinery, good care must 
be taken of it if the best possible work is 
expected. As the operator's skill mounts, 
some changes may be made in the adjust 
ments, but these should be handled by com 
petent repairmen only 

The table and chair should be correctly 
fitted to the individual typist. 

Lighting arrangements should be favorable, 
so that none of the typist’s energy be dis- 
sipated unnecessarily. 

Ventilation is important The setting in 
motion of an electric fan on a warm day will 
add five or ten words per minute to the 
demonstrable skill of the ordinary typist 

There is one other feature which enters 
into this problem, often unconsciously in the 
case of the apt student, and that is the degree 
of intelligence exercised during the practice 
period. The old theory, that skill is a mere 
matter of practice, is fast being replaced 
by the new one, that skill is a matter of 
intelligent practice. The younger and more 
carefully trained groups of experts have set 
a pace which the older speedists have not 
been able to maintain, and there is no reason 
to suppose that the peak has been reached 
as yet. Intelligent practice insures against 
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the formation of bad habits which otherwise 
creep in to curtail speed and cause errors. 


100 WORDS A MINUTE—THE GOAL 


Typists having the natural capacity which 
possession of these traits and observance of 
these cautions presupposes, should never 
consider that they have attained their goal 
until they have established their speed at a 
net rate of one hundred words per minute 
for fifteen-minute (or longer) in tests on copy 
matter of an intensity of about five spaces 
per word (500 strokes), including the space 
after the word. Aspeed of seventy-five words 
(375 strokes), per minute net should be re- 
lentlessly sought. Ten words should be de- 
ducted for each error, according to the Inter- 
national Typewriting Contest Rules. For 
those who think that this is a rather high 
estimate, I can only suggest that they listen 
to the steady ticking of an ordinary watch. 
This varies with different makes, but if a letter 
be struck for each beat of the balance wheel 
escapement a rate of from seventy to one 
hundred words per minute will result.* 

For the student who is not blessed with 
the traits mentioned in this article, or who 
possesses them only in part, let us repeat that 
many of the most expert typists in the world 
have been terribly handicapped—some of 
the winners of the world championships in 
the past fifteen years have overcome obstacles 
which most people would consider insur- 
mountable. The struggle is more difficult, 
no doubt, but the goal és attainable. 

From personal experience and observation 
I believe that not more than one or two 
per cent of those who are normally enrolled 
in typewriting courses need to write as low 
as thirty net words per minute on tests of 
fifteen minutes or longer. Still, the typist 
who averages thirty words per minute during 
the time he sits at his machine is ranked, 
according to statistics of several large firms, 
as an above-the-average operator. 

Natural aptitude or no aptitude at all, 
there is no reason why nine-nine per cent 
of all typists should not write from fifty to 
sixty net words per minute on long tests. 
They should average this on ordinary straight 
matter copy and in transcribing from well- 
written notes or good phonographic dictation. 


RESERVE SKILL NECESSARY 


There is always a difference between one's 
available skill and that which he ordinarily 
uses in a practical way. Reserve skill is 
necessary in order to permit of increased 
output when emergencies arise. It is also 
true that most of us never fully demonstrate 
our possibilities in our daily work unless we 


* “C. T." standard is 300 strokes a minute, the text matter 
following 


six strokes to the the 
averaging word, including space. 


are under pressure, because we could no 
stand the strain. Whether our skill stand 
at twenty or one hundred and twenty word: 
a minute we will always tend to work con 
siderably below that point under ordinary 
circumstances. If a typist can demonstrate a 
net speed of fifty words per minute on straight 
copy matter tests, he will probably do most 
of his work at from fifteen to twenty-five 
words per minute unless he is forced to speed 
up by reason of the necessity of expediting 
his efforts to catch a certain train, or some- 
thing of that sort. Typists will find that 
until they have passed the sixty- or seventy 
words-a-minute mark they cannot reduc« 
their typing to an automatic stage. Type 
writing at lower rates is very much lik: 
trying to walk before one is sure of his foot 
ing—there will be much halting and man 
stumbles. 

I have seen so many ordinary young peop): 
enter the speed departments of the typx 
writer companies and learn to write on 
hundred net words a minute that the cor 
clusion is irresistible that almost anyon 
who is willing to put in a reasonable amount 
of time and intelligent practice can achieve 
this measure of skill. For some, the learning 
period would be shorter than for others 
depending upon the extent of their natura! 
ability and their capacity to follow instru: 
tions; but at least ninety per cent of our 
typists could reach this figure if they wer: 
willing to pay the price in time and effort 
This represents. a rate only two-thirds a: 
high as the official record established by th: 
experts in public contests. 


SPEED—-THE DETERMINING FACTOR 


As has been pointed out so many times 
before, the only kind of typing which is 
acceptable or usable in a commercial way i: 
neat, accurate typing; and the only dis 
tinction between typists, as producers 0! 
typewriting, is really that of speed. In suc! 
a situation the fastest always wins, because, 
if other things are equal, the business mar 
prefers the typist who can turn out the most 
work in a given time. 

If we but consider that the average typist 
to-day turns out from twenty to thirty words 
per minute, while an ever-increasing numbe: 
of writers trained in the typewriter speed 
departments and possessing no particular!) 
outstanding superior characteristics as ir 
dividuals have attained speeds ranging fron 
one hundred to one hundred and forty-six 
net words per minute for periods of from 
fifteen to sixty minutes, can there be any 
escaping the conclusion that you, too, can 
easily double your commercial speed if you 
are in the twenty- to thirty-word class; 
and maybe—MAYBE—you can treble, it, 
or even quadruple it on favorable work! 
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The Shorthand Reporter 





Conducted by Frederick H. Gurtler 
Court and Convention Reporter 
69 West Washington Street, Chicago 


Recognition of Words 


HE SUREST way for a_ shorthand 
writer to become a rapid and accurate 
writer is through a perfect mastery of 
all the elements involved in skillful writing. 
If the writer allows anything constantly to 
interfere with the free and easy writing 
movement he is sure to fail in his efforts at 
the crucial moment. If the dictation is slow 
enough, the crudest method may be used 
successfully, but if the dictation is at a rapid 
rate the crude methods must be discarded 
and the best of methods employed in order, 
first, to do the work accurately, and, second, 
to do it easily. There is much that might be 
said about doing one’s work easily after 
having developed the ability to do it accu- 
rately, but the object of this article is to 
discuss a particular phase of writing which, 
strictly speaking, is not a shorthand element 
—namely, the recognition of words. 

While the business college and high school 
graduates just entering business do, in a 
sense, recognize the words that are commonly 
used in conversation and correspondence, still 
they do not recognize these words with 
sufficient readiness to allow them to devote 
their entire energy, for the time being, to 
the mere mechanics of writing shorthand. 
The element of the recognition of words 
enters into the process in a conscious way 
and uses up energy of the writer on a matter 
which should be disposed of mechanically 
or subconsciously. Therefore the ready 
recognition of common words as they are 
spoken is an important element in shorthand 
writing. 

To become skillful in the ready recognition 
of words requires the giving of special atten- 
tion to this particular phase of the work and 
the expending of effort so to increase one’s 
familiarity with the sound and meaning of 
common words that their recognition is sub- 
conscious and mechanical. If to-day you have 


a vocabulary of 2000 words which you can 
readily recognize, and, if, for the sake of argu- 
ment, reporting work requires a vocabulary 
of 10,000 words which can be readily recog- 
nized, then the effort toward improvement 
should be to increase your vocabulary of 
common terms by every possible means. 


Assume that you are called upon to report 
testimony in court on a subject that is new 
to you. Nevertheless you are sure to find 
that a large percentage of the words will be 
the common, everyday words of the language. 
These are the words that tie the special or 
technical words together, and no matter how 
technical the discussion, there will always 
occur between these technical terms, small 
groups of common words. 

Now, if you are master of 10,000 common 
words to the extent that you can readily 
recognize them, then not more than about 
10 per cent of the words used in the technical 
discussion will be new to you. Looking at 
the task from a slightly different angle you 
will find in every technical word syllables 
that are perfectly familiar to you; you will 
see, therefore, that ability to report tech- 
nical testimony or discussion in a successful 
way is very closely related to one’s ability to 
recognize words and syllables common to the 
everyday transactions of life. With this 
ability as a fundamental, you will have about 
98 per cent of your time and energy to devote 
to the new words and syllables. With the 
habit of prompt and correct sound analysis 
and recognition established as a perfect part 
of the shorthand writing mechanism, the 
task of writing technical matter is greatly 
simplified. If this analysis is correct, no 
discussion is really wholly technical; in all 
discussion there are many common words 
and in most technical discussion and testi- 
mony a very large percentage of the words 
are the common words. In too many in- 
stances the difficulty is that the writer is not 
able to write readily the common words and 
when there is introduced into the writing a few 
technical terms or unusual expressions the 
writer's ability is immediately overtaxed and 
his difficulties prevent his reporting that 
particular type of discussion or testimony 
accurately. 

Taking another view of shorthand report- 
ing, and putting aside for the moment the 
reporting of technical proceedings, the 
majority percentage of the words used are 
the common, everyday words, and with the 
ability to recognize them without conscious 
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effort, the writer can proceed to write charac- 
ters just as rapidly as his knowledge of the 
construction of outlines and his manual 
dexterity to execute them will permit. No 
one can manufacture outlines rapidly enough 
to take dictation at a high rate of speed. 
The manufacturing process must necessarily 
be limited to the writing of unusual expres- 
sions, but by careful observation and a real 
effort to increase the number of words one 
recognizes readily and mechanically, great 
progress can be made toward reporting speed. 

The term “recognition” in this article has 
peculiar significance with reference to short- 
1and writing. The mental process involved 
in writing shorthand rapidly is a very inter- 
esting one, and those who have a knowledge 
9 the workings of the process realize that 
inything which disturbs the subconscious and 
mechanical writing of shorthand limits the 
speed of the writer. If there is an immediate 
mechanical recognition of 99 per cent of the 
words used, the rapid writing of shorthand, 
so far as this particular element is concerned, 
s made possible. 

If the readers of this Department who 
desire to become rapid shorthand writers will 
endeavor to mastef each element of short- 
hand writing presented, they will find the 
Department a great help to them in acquir- 
ing skill, but if looked upon simply as an 
interesting contribution on the general subject 
of reporting, then the Department will be of 
less value than it should be. 


2) 
War Records 


6 hoes National Shorthand Reporters’ Asso- 
ciation has undertaken through its com- 
mittee on War Records the publication of 
the names of reporters rendering unselfish 
and patriotic service during the war. The 
Committee has been at work to secure a 
statement from those reporters who entered 
the armed forces of the Government and the 
reporters who took an active part in the 
organizations at home. It is expected that 
this information will be published in the form 
of a booklet and sent to the leading libraries 
of the country and to those shorthand re- 
porters who would like to have a copy. Other 
associations and professions are preserving 
the war service records of their members and 
it is desired by the National Shorthand 


Reporters’ Association that all of its members 
having war service records should furnish 
them to the Committee at once for inclusion 
in this Committee's report, so that publica- 
tion may not be delayed. 

The readers of this Department who have 
not heretofore responded to the appeals of 





the Committee may send their service records 
to the editor of this Department, who is the 
Chairman of the War Records Committee 
of the National Association. 


2) 
A Mining Case—II 


(Key to plate given on opposite page) 


Q Did they know about them? A _ Yes, sir. 

MR. CURREY: He is not competent to testify what 
other people knew 
MR. MILLS: 
A Yes, sir. 

Q Are you familiar with the transactions and circum 
stances in connection with the execution of the quit claim 
deed marked Exhibit C and the mining lease marked 
Exhibit D? 

A Yes, sir 

Q What was the consideration, Mr. Brady, if you know 
for the execution of those instruments marked Exhibits 
Cand D? Tell the facts and circumstances in connection 
therewith. 

A The Brady Lead Company was trying to secure a 
lease from the Higgins Land Company on the twelve acres 
of land known as the Martha Ball at that time. 

Q That is the tract in controversy? 

A Yes, sir. Higgins refused to give the Brady Lead 
Company a lease on the property until he got a quit claim 
deed from Mrs. Pate and the Old Times, I believe it was. 
In order to get the lease the Brady Lead Comvany agteed 
to pay to Mrs. Pate and Mrs. Herman the three per cent 
royalty 

Q What was Mrs. Pate and the Old Times people to do? 

A The Brady Lead Company agreed to pay this three 
per cent royalty in order to.get Mrs Pate and the other 
parties interested to make this quit claim deed which Hig- 
gins required before giving us a lease on the pronerty 

Q You have heard a contract discussed in this case that 
was executed on the same day— 

MR. CURREY: Obiected to, as leading and suggestive 
[ object to tnat question. 

THE COURT: Overruled. 

MR. CURREY, Fxcerction. 

Q You have seen that contract, have you? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q When did you first see it, Mr. Brady? 

A When it was drawn up on February 5 in Mr. Mill's 
office. 

© What was the time of the execution of that contract, 
if it was executed, with reference to Exhibits_C and D? 

A It was drawn at the same time 

© Did you read that contract? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Who executed it on behalf of the Brady Lead Com- 
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Technical Terms—lII 


Automobiles, Motorcycles, and Accessories 
( Key to plate on page 73) 


A. Accelerator, accessories, adjuster, alignment, ammeter, 
ampere, amperage, anneal, antiskid, armature, armoured, 
asbestos, assemble, auto, autogenous, auto-truck, auxiliary, 
axle. 

B. Babbitt, backfiring, battery, bearing, belt, benzol,* 
bipolar, blow-out, boulevard, bumper, by-pass. 

C. Calcium, caliper, carbide, carborundum, carburetor, 
caulk, chassis, chauffeur, circuit, camp, clevis, clutch, 
coefficient, coil, collision, combustion, commutator, com- 


You discussed these matters with them? 
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M. Machine, magnet, magnetic, magneto, malleabk 
manganese, mechanic(al), metal, mica, misalignment, mix 
ture, monkey wrench, motive power, motorcycle, muffier 
Neutral, noiseless, non-conductor.™ 


posite,*@ compression, cone, controller, counterboard, coun- 
tershaft, countersink, coupe, crystaliization, cut-out, cylin- 
der. 

D. Dashboard, deflate, deflockulated, depolarizer, detach- N 
able, differential, dimmer, discharge, disengaging, distribu- O. Ohm, oil cup, outfit, overcharge, overload. 

tor, draw-off, drift-pin™, drip-pan, driver, drum, dynamo, P. Petcock, petrol, pickup, pilot light, piston, planetar 
dynamometer. potential, puncture 

E. Electrolyte, electromagnet, electromotive, electro- R. Radiator, ratchet, rectifier, replacement, reservoi 
static, engine, equalizer, equipment, exhaust, extinguisher reverse, rheostat, roadster, roadway. 

F. Fender, fibre, filler, fillet, filter, fittings, flange, fly- S. Searchlight,"* sector, self-ignition, self-starter, setscr« 

whee:'®, friction. shift, socket, spark plug, speed indicator, speedomet« 
G. Gage, garage, gasket, gasolene, gearset, generator, splicer, sprocket, storm apron, strainer, stud, swit 
graphite, grooved. switchboard, swivel, system 

H. Headlight, housing, hydrocarbon. T. Taxicab, taximeter, throttle, timer, tonneau, tracti 

{. Ignition, indicator, installation, insulator, interchange- tractor, transmission. tungsten 

able, intermediate, irreversible. U. Underhung, underslung, universal, up-grade. 

J. Jack, journal, junk. V. Vacuum, vaporization, voltmeter, vulcanize 


K. Kilowatt. 
L. License, limousine, lubricant, lubrication, lubrica Ww 


canizer. 


Windehield. (218) 


tor, lunch kit 


Traffic Department Letters 


(From “Constructive Dictation” by Edward Hall Gardner, Page 95, letiers 4, 5 and 6) 


7 
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| Acked & Answered Ef 





e Gregg Writer: 
have an ambition to be a fast shorthand writer I 
a good penman, speller and elocutionist, and can 
erate the typewriting machine some. Besides my other 
omplishments, will you tell me what is necessary? 





A shorthand system might help some, but 
doubt it. Age is probably your greatest 
ed. 


® @ ¢ 


Purchase” is not classed as a wordsign; then why 
e the disjoined r instead of the reverse ¢ at the end of a 


sight line in the word “purchaser’’? 


The use of the disjoined r for er, or is not 


nfined to wordsigns. The rule in para- 
raph 64 reads: ‘“‘After abbreviated words 
nding in a reversed circle the 


sjoined r expresses the terminations er, or, 
1 the disjoined ri expresses ary, ory." 

In other words, the rule applies to all 
rds that are not written in full, whether 
ordsigns or words in which the termination 
dropped. When the Jast consonant of the 
rd «4s written, however, the _ reversing 
inciple may be used—see paragraph 65. 
Other examples of abbreviated words in 
hich the disjoined r is used to add er (from 
e list given on page 64) are: dictator, 
eottator, observer, successor. 


m page 3ofthe Manual, Par. 8, the rule reads 
etween two reverse curves the circle is turned on the 
ack of the first curve."" Why not say, “Inside the second 
rye?’ 
In all of the early editions of the Manual 
e rule read: ‘‘Where two curves join 
without an angle the circle is placed on the 
nside of the second curve."" Why was the 
ange made? Mr. Gregg gave the reasons 
a convention of teachers when the change 
is made and they met with very hearty 
proval. In substance this is what he said: 
hen the expression, “inside the second 
rve,"’ was used, the attention of the student 
is focused on the second curve, consequently 
allowed his pen to drift along towards that 
irve and there was usually a line or space 
etween the completion of the first curve and 
e beginning of the second curve. This was 
ne of the most troublesome points in teach- 
g shorthand penmanship at that time. He 
xperimented with using the expression, ‘‘the 
rcle is turned on the back of the first curve.” 
This focused the thought and attention on 





the first curve and the placing the circle on 
the back of the first eliminated all 
tendency to allow an 
slip in between the first and second curves. 
It is a nice psychological point, which will be 


curve 


unnecessary curve to 


understood by all teachers 

Mr. Gregg was then asked why 
a rule to place the circle inside the second 
curve in such that in the 
older systems the practice was to place the 
circle inside the first curve in such joinings 
The first was that 


he made it 


jOinings, seeing 


There were two reasons. 
it yielded a slightly more facile joining and one 
less liable to distortion. The second was that 
in rapid shorthand writing the first part of a 
word was generally written more clearly than 
the last stroke. Under pressure the tendency 
was to slur the last stroke—because the mind 
had traveled on to the next word or phrase- 
form. Under such conditions a curve at the 
end of a word sometimes looked like a straight 
line and vice versa. In such cases the placing 
of the circle on the “‘back of the first curve’’ 
or “inside the second curve,”’ as you please) 
enabled the writer whea transcribing to know 
whether in such joinings the final letter was 
a curve or a straight line. To take a simple 
example: In writing the word fill with the 
circle inside the first the second 
curve were straightened in rapid writing, the 
word might look like came—assuming, of 
course, that the distinction in the 
circle was not observed But, in writing the 
word with the circle on the back of the first 
curve, the fact that the circle is in that place 
shows clearly—no matter how straight the 
next character may appear—that the next 
letter must be a curve, either r or / according 
to its length 


curve, if 


size of 


> ¢© @¢ 


I have often wondered if “tyro” meaning “‘a novice, a 


person imperfectly acquainted with a subject,’ 
arise from “Tiro,"’ who is said to be the first writer of 
shorthand. Can you throw any light on the matter? 

Bless your heart, when we see some of them 
perform we wonder,too. But, etymologically, 
there’s no kinship between the two words. 
Tiro was the gentleman's name all right, 
though according to all reports he was no 
novice at his profession. 

a e- ; as 

Tyro” is derived from the ancient 
Phoenician city of Tyre, whence sprang the 
Tyrian alphabet, which was the beginning 
of all writing. A native of Tyre was, there- 
fore, a beginner in learning; hence, tyro 


* does not 
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Heard in Bugville 


a ( 
a + rd 
Nothing Like That 
aoe WA 
2 . 
—> c “ " 


So That's It! 
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